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* ‘‘HRIST came to teach us the way and the truth of 
“ salvation. This means that Christian education, as 
a practical science and art, does not formulate its own 
principles; rather it receives the truths and principles 
given by Christ and established by Christian philos- 
ophy and theology, and proceeds to apply them to the 
practical conduct of the educative process. The Chris- 
tian educator, whether a parent in the home, a teacher 
in the school, or a priest in the Church, has for pur- 
pose to prepare man for the living of the Christian 
life. The ends and aims of Christian life must dictate 
the ends and aims of Christian education. 

These ends, framed in the great problem of man’s 
eternal destiny, as revealed by Our Lord, are well 
known and have been clearly and authoritatively set 
forth by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical letter on the 
Christian Education of Youth. The ultimate aim of 
Christian education, in the words of our late Holy 
Father, “is to secure the Supreme Good, that is, God, 
for the souls of those who are being educated.” As 
Christ is the Way, and the Truth, and the Life, as no 
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man goeth to the Father but by Him, as no man can 
secure the Supreme Good, God, save through and with 
and in Christ, Pope Pius XI adds, 


The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, 
to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism. . . . For the 
true Christian must live a supernatural life in Christ, . . . and display 
it in all his actions. 


The consummation of a Christian education takes 
place in another world; its ultimate aim is to people 
Paradise. The Christian educator, therefore, must 
have a long vision, a vision which pierces through the 
bounds of time and space and makes its way through 
the very gates of Heaven. His eye is not filled with 
seeing the child merely as he is now, nor even the 
whole man, as he will be in the prime of his life on this 
earth, in the full development of all his powers, but 
rather peers ahead into eternity, where it hopes to see 
the souls of charges happy in the only way they can be 
supremely happy, by their eternal union with the 
Supreme Good, God. Thus the lode star of Christian 
education, its highest value, the unum necessarium, is 
the Kingdom of God; and the one necessary truth to be 
inculcated from first to last and by every possible 
means that is available to an educator, is the com- 
mand of Christ, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” 

But the ultimate term of Christian education is much 
more than other-worldly; it is supernatural. The hap- 
piness of Heaven consists in the possession of God 
directly through the Beatific Vision, in the contem- 
plation of God face to face, even as He beholds Him- 
self, and in a love which corresponds to the clarity of 
the Vision. The soul of man comes to grips with the 
Divinity, not in any natural way, not through an image, 
or a concept, not darkly through a glass, as now we 
know God, but in the way God sees Himself. The privi- 
lege of knowing and loving God, as the Father, Son, 
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and Holy Ghost know one another, surpasses all the 
active powers, needs, rights, and claims of even the 
most perfect creature. It has never entered into 
the mind of man that his should be a destiny which 
actually allows him to share in God’s own life, which 
makes him not indeed a god—for he does not lose his 
identity as an individual, finite creature even in that 
ineffable union with God—but which makes him simi- 
lar to God. God-like. 


For man to reach his perfection, to attain God in a 
supernatural manner, his nature and his faculties must 
be raised to a level commensurate with this end. By 
God’s gift of habitual grace, perfecting the very 
substance of the soul and making it God-like; by the 
infused virtues and gifts, which deify the human facul- 
ties; and by the actual graces, which enlighten the 
mind and strengthen the will, man can live and act 
supernaturally and thus move toward his salvation. 
Without grace man can do nothing, can know nothing 
in the supernatural order. He would be more helpless 
than the baby crying for the moon. 

Thus in a Christian universe, or, I should say, within 
the Christian himself, there are two movements: the 
one, whereby God in His liberality descends to man 
through grace; the other, whereby man, as a conse- 
quence of this descent, mounts upward to God. For 
that life of grace is no mere cloak, thrown over a 
corpse, as Luther said. The life of grace descends upon 
our natural life to stir it to its depths, penetrating it 
through and through, transforming it and making it 
like unto God. Divine grace is God’s all-embracing 
grip, that seizes hold upon the natural life to direct 
and control it; and that Divine life can only develop 
and endure when it reigns suprerne and keeps under 
its sway the acts of the mind, of the will, and of all the 
other faculties. A Christian spends his life in ever 
responding to the outpouring of God, in making use 
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of the Divine gifts in order to live with God. 

It follows that any educational theory which claims 
that man is self-sufficient to attain his ultimate per- 
fection, that human nature has within it the seeds of 
its own perfection which need but be “drawn out” by 
conducive environment and the proper educative 
process, is to the Christian educator sheer nonsense. 
The self, heredity, and environment are surely factors 
in man’s education; but from the fact that man’s ulti- 
mate end is something transcending his nature, en- 
vironment, and heredity all combined, there is neces- 
sary a fourth factor, namely, the operation of grace. 
To the Christian educator this factor is in itself unique, 
and vital in determining his position in the process of | 
Christian education. | 


Before the Christian child the Christian educator | 
stands, as it were, at the place where grace touches 
nature, where the descending movement of God pene- 
trates into nature to induce the ascending movement 
to God. This double movement lays a double claim upon | 
the Christian educator. As that descending movement 
is a free gift of God, the educator cannot control it; 
he can only beg for it. He must ever beseech God to 
pour out the Divine gifts on the souls of his subjects. [ 
But as nature must cooperate with grace, the Chris- 
tian educator must prepare his subjects to surrender 
themselves to God’s free gift. This he does by striving 
to refine and discipline those he is educating by the 
formation of good habits; by inculcating noble ideals; 
by imparting the knowledge of Christian truths; by 
endeavoring to draw men to the Sacraments and to 
the Source of grace. This position of the Christian 
educator at the junction of nature and grace explains 
why Pope Pius XI said that “the proper and immedi- 
ate end of Christian education is to cooperate with 
Divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian.” 
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What a unique position its supernatural end gives to 
Christian education! Alone and solitary it stands 
among the educational systems of the world. Between 
this supernatural system of education and any other 
whatsoever there is a great gulf; for the Christian 
educator, following the dictates of his Faith, believes 
that man, every man, whatever be his race, or creed, 
or station, has but one ultimate end, one destiny, and 
that this end or destiny is supernatural in the sense 
that we have been describing it. To advance as ultimate 
any other aim less than the very Beatific Vision of God 
is to fall short of the reality, and to deprive man im- 
mediately of every possibility of that perfection and 
complete development for which he cries out with his 
whole being. 

What then are we to say of the best and noblest of 
all the natural systems of education, the one which 
embraces the finest of the Greek tradition, I mean 
that of Modern Humanism? The Humanist sets up as 
ultimate the completion of man’s nature, a perfection 
which consists in the harmonious development of all 
his faculties, a personality made whole and unified, 
thanks to the final domination of the rational element 
in man’s nature. And do we not find much talk about 
individual perfection, self-development, self-progress, 
and the completion of self in Catholic educational 
literature? It is true that man is a being, and that the 
laws of his life must harmonize with the laws of all 
being; he, like everything else, must yearn for his 
own full and complete realization. That is but saying 
the obvious, that he must desire his own happiness. 
But the self can never become the ultimate end of 
education, and that is the point I wish to make. 

Man’s nature was never intended to be complete in 
itself. Because he can know universal truth, because 
he can desire the universal good, he must go outside 
of himself, he must go outside of this universe of par- 
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ticular goods in his search for the object of his happi- 
ness. It is only God, the Supreme Good, that can fill 
up the human capacity and that can satisfy human 
desire. Then Revelation startles us by saying that man 
will attain to God in a way that makes him like unto 
the Divine and that man’s fulfilment is in the awful 
Vision of God. In the face of this end human nature 
must confess its inherent weakness, so as to substitute 
God’s grace and strength for its own utter inabilities. 

Again we recall the double movement within the 
bosom of the Christian, where there is fusion of God’s 
grace with human nature in a synthesis that guaran- 
tees the perfect and full development of the natural! 
through the supernatural. Nature does not go to pieces 
under the impact of grace; on the contrary, man at- 
tains the perfection of his nature only by attaining 
God in the way of Grace. The only way for man to be 
fully human is to be similar to God. The Beatific 
Vision is his ultimate end, not the self; and when God 
is so reached, man as a result finds that ail his wants 
are filled, that all his desires are satisfied, that the self 
has become a completed being. It is the Vision which 
makes man happy, the Visio Beatifica. This is what 
Christ meant when He commanded: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

The strenuous cultivation of the supernatural life, 
which the ultimate end of Christian life and education 
demand, seems to the secular educator to leave no 
room for the cultivation of the temporal values and 
human activities of this world. The preparation for 
citizenship in the heavenly kingdom does not appear 
to fit a man to take his place alongside the citizens of 
the earth. For this reason the supernaturalism of 
Christianity seems to the worldly, as Pope Pius XI re- 
marks, “To renounce the activities of the present life, 
and hence is inimical to social life and temporal pros- 
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perity.” The Holy Father takes notice of the objection, 
for it is a very old one, and yet one hurled anew in 
every generation against the Christian way of life. 
The life of grace, however, does not destroy the life 
of nature; it presupposes and perfects it. Nature, 
exalted above itself by grace, does not lose its natural 
activities and the supernatural virtues do not dispense 
man from the practise of the natural ones. True Chris- 
tians, like anybody else, must pay their debts and 
build up within themselves prudence, and justice, and 
the other natural virtues which have a direct reference 
to the good of civilization. We must say more. In his 
present state of fallen nature, to be firmly established 
in the very virtues which are natural to him, and to be 
protected against failure even at the human level, man 
needs grace, which cures nature. Father Walter Far- 


| rell, O.P., in his usual happy phrasing puts the matter 
| this way: 


Even in the natural order of things we make a sorry job of human 
life without grace. Look what we do with the Ten Commandments. 
True enough there is no one of them that cannot be observed; but to 
observe them all, taken collectively, is too much. That is work for a 
healthy nature. Fallen nature is not healthy; it is sick with the sick- 
ness of sin, naked with the loss of the preternatural gifts. 

The life of grace thus penetrates into human nature 
at all levels of its activity, and regulates ex alto matters 
of time as well as those of eternity. Hence the claim 
of Pope Pius XI that 


Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of human life, 
physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic, and 
social, not with a view of reducing it in any way, but in order to 
elevate, regulate, and perfect it.2 


The true Christian, then can take things of this 
world seriously, and Christian education will not 
teach its products to run away from the realities of 
earthly life, as if they were empty of all truth and 


14 Companion to The Summa, vol. II, p. 419. 
2Christian Education of Youth. 
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beauty and goodness, and as if they did not have a 
value of their own. Neither Plato nor Diogenes is to 
be mistaken for a Christian. 

Let us take a concrete problem, one that perhaps, 
causes more heartaches to Christians than any other 
human issue, the problem of citizenship in one’s own 
nation. 

There is a prodigious development of natural] senti- 
ment in our day and a greatly increased consciousness 
of natural citizenship. We are exhorted on ail sides 
not to neglect our duties as citizens of a human state; 
more than ever we are urged to pull our own full 
weight in the work of defense of our democratic type 
of government. Great sacrifices are being asked of 
us, and if the worst comes, the demands will extend 
to the supreme sacrifice of death. 

Is there in the mind and heart of the complete Chris- 
tian room for these social, national, and patriotic | 
ideals? Should these be taught in a Christian system | 
of education? Surely they should. Social and civic duties 
are part of our ethical teachings, and Saint Thomas 
treats patriotism as a form of piety, such as the child 
renders to his parents. But we will not approach the 
study of these questions as though Christ had never 
come, or without reference to the supernatural life that 
is within us and within those whom we instruct. We 
can do all that naturalism is credited with achieving, 
and we do so in the confidence that we have a strength 
within us that is more than natural. In true Christian 
charity we love everything that has any claim to reality 
and truth. 

But when wisdom born of grace takes in hand those 
interests of mankind, there will be no excess. Through 
the grace and guidance that comes ex alto we are the 
born enemies of illusions and unrealities. No true 
Christian can throw himself into national citizenship 
head over heels, as if such loyalty were an ultimate 
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reality, a kind of divine Absolute. And when a State 
lays claim to be an all-embracing Absolute, when it de- 
mands of its members a corresponding cult and glorifi- 
cation of citizenship, the true Christian, upon whom the 
supernatural life exeris terrific force and an unre- 
lenting claim, begins to endure excruciating heart- 
aches. Earthly citizenship will always be for him 
secondary, relative, provisional, as he is truly a citizen 
of a much higher polity. He will be ill at ease and 
unwanted in his own country, because his own country 
is at enmity with his supernatural Kingdom of God. 


School Bus Transportation 
and Religious Liberty 


REv. EUSTACE F. BRENNAN, LL. B. 
Reprinted from Tue SAtestanum, July, 1941. 

2 HIS Encyclical on The Christian Education of 

Youth the late Pope Pius XI made some important 
pronouncements relative to the parts to be played by 
parents and the State in regard to the education of 
children. The first of these statements calls attention 
to the fact that “The family holds directly from God 
the mission and hence the right to educate the off- 
spring, a right inalienable because inseparately joined 
to the strict obligation, a right anterior to any right 
whatever of civil society and of the State, and there- 
fore inviolable on the part of any power on earth.” 
And speaking of the part that the State must play he 
observed, ‘“‘In general then it is the right and duty of 
the State to protect according to the rules of right 
reason and faith, the moral and religious education of 
youth, by removing public impediments that stand in 
the way.” 
It is well to keep this delineation of rights and duties 
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of parents and the State in any discussion touching 
matters educational. For, with the systems of educa- 
tion in this country reaching vast proportions in their 
growth, there is the danger of overlooking the fact 
that they are auxiliaries of parents, created to aid the 
parents to carry out the primary duty of educating 
their offspring. And sometimes this fact has been 
forgotten. Hence, not without reason did Pope Pius 
XI remind the world that “The function of the civil 
authority residing in the State is twofold, to protect 
and to foster, but by no means to absorb the family 
and the individual, or to substitute itself for them.” 

In the discussion of furnishing bus transportation 
for pupils of parochial and private schools there is 
evidence that the civil law considered the educational 
system as a separate entity, independent of the parents 
of the children. This is seen in the early cases dealing 
with the matter. But in the more recent cases there 
seems to be a tendency to depart from the earlier idea, 
as there are statements in regard to the rights of 
parents in the education of their children. This shal] 
become more clear as the discussion progresses. 

The problem of bus transportation is receiving 
wider attention each day. It is recognized that parents 
have a legitimate preference in the matter of the 
schools which their offspring attend. And with the 
increased emphasis on religious training in education, 
parochial schools are coming into new prominence. 
But for parents who live at a distance from the paro- 
chial schools the matter of transportation has become 
a vital question. For if their children are to attend 
these schools, transportation is necessary. And the 
important question is whether it can be furnished at 
public expense. 

In the background of this discussion is the Sectarian 
Arnendment, to which reference was made in a previ- 
ous article. It will be recalled that this amendment 
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forbids the expending of public funds in aid of or 
benefit to, directly or indirectly, any system of educa- 
tion in which sectarian teaching is permitted. This 
type of legislation plays a great role in the question 
under discussion. 

In general it may be said that legislation providing 
for transportation of children to and from school 
ordinarily falls within the jurisdiction of municipali- 
ties or counties. In States where school consolidation 
has resulted in the establishment of central schools 
attended by the children of several municipalities or 
counties, the States have enacted enabling or manda- 
tory legislation. A strictly logical presentation of the 
growth is difficult. Perhaps the best method is to 
present the law of various places, and then to draw 
conclusions concerning the diverse theories expounded. 

In New York the law passed through various 
phases. There is a sectarian amendment in this State. 
After vetoing one bill on the matter, the Governor 
signed a bill on May 13, 1936, providing in the main for 
transportation of all children in school districts where 
there was an agreement with the school authorities of 
any city, or other school district for the education of 
children residing in the district, or where the children 
lived so remotely from the school as to be practically 
deprived of school advantages. The matter came before 
the court. This case dealt with an action to restrain 
the school district from furnishing bus transportation 
to pupils attending a private school in accordance with 
the law above quoted. The court held that the trans- 
portation could not be furnished. It was held that the 
sectarian amendment restricted the use of public 
monies raised by taxation exclusively to the common 
schools as a system, and that any contribution in aid of 
any private or sectarian school was a violation of the 
concept of the complete separation of Church and 


1Judd v School Board, 300 N. Y. S. 1037, (decided May 24, 1938). 
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State. The court disposed of the “child benefit theory” 
(which shall be discussed presently) by saying that 
this ignores the spirit, purpose and intent of the con- 
stitutional provisions. But the reasoning is hard to 
follow. The same is true of the other theory in the 
case, that free transportation induces attendance and 
thus is indirect aid. But this objection is not so solid. 
What about visiting nurses, truancy officers, doctors 
and the like? These services are furnished without 
opposition, and it seems that the aid here is more 
direct. But the decision determined the law in that 
State until May 16, 1939, when the Legislature passed 
a law in accordance with a provision of the State 
Constitution,? which law provided for transportation 
of all pupils in accordance with certain conditions. 
The arguments noted above are typical of those 
used by the courts who have held against the furnish- 
ing of the transportation. In Delaware the court went 
the whole way and held that the word “fund” in this 
matter meant any fund whether segregated or not.* 
A case in Supreme Court of Wisconsin follows along 
the same general lines.‘ Just a bit of detail about this 
case. Art. X, sect. 3 of the Wisconsin constitution re- 
quires that the Legislature shall provide for the estab- 
lishment of district schools which shall be as nearly 
uniform as possible. These schools are to be free and 
without tuition for all children between the ages of 
four and twenty; and no sectarian teaching is to be 
allowed therein. Sect. 40.16(1) of the Statutes pro- 
vides that where the electors in a school district have 
voted to suspend all schools in the district, the school 
board shall provide tuition in a neighboring district, 
and provide transportation to and from school for 
a period of at least six months during the school year, 
or for such time as school is suspended, for all children 
“Art. XI, sect. 4 


State v Brown. 172 Atl. 835, 
‘State v Milquet, 180 Wis. 109. 
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between the ages of six and sixteen residing more than 
a mile from the nearest school. 

In the case in question one district had voted to close 
the school, and the school board contracted to have the 
children transported to an adjoining public school. The 
contract contained a provision that no bills would be 
audited or paid for transportation to other than a 
public school. A controversy arose over transporting 
children to a parochial school. A meeting was held 
and a resolution was passed providing for transporta- 
tion of children of school age in the district, and pay- 
ment to be made out of the general funds of the dis- 
trict. A contract was made whereby children were 
to be conveyed from their homes to a designated public 
school. Twenty-seven children who attended a parochial 
school and two who attended a public school were thus 
transported. There was a refusal to pay a part of the 
contract price, and a mandamus was sought to force 
the payment. 

The Supreme Court observed that the contract was 
not intended to limit, nor did it in fact limit, the trans- 
portation to children who attended the public school. 
It was beyond the power of the school board to make 
a contract furnishing transportation to those who 
attended other than a public school. Here there is 
evidence that the Court is following the theory that 
expenditures are restricted to the public schools as a 
system. And it was held that the transportation could 
not be furnished to other pupils. But an addition may 
be made to the discussion in Wisconsin after the pre- 
sentation of the theory under which bus transportation 
is allowed. 

In contrast to the holding outlined in the cases pre- 
sented up to this point, there is a theory which permits 
the furnishing of bus transportation to pupils attend- 
ing other than public schools. This idea is becoming 
known as “the child benefit theory,” taking its name 
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from the idea upon which it is based. 

There is a fine expression of this theory in a Louisi- 
ana case involving textbooks.* The plaintiffs sought 
to restrain the Board from using tax money for the 
furnishing of textbooks to pupils of the State on the 
ground that this violated the State Constitution. In 
the bill the Legislature had authorized the Board of 
Education to provide “school books for school children 
free of cost to such children.” The crux of the discus- 
sion, so far as the present question is concerned, hinges 
around the contention that this is the taking of private 
property for a private purpose and hence unconsti- 
tutional. The reasoning back of this contention is as 
follows: the purpose of the law was said to aid private, 
religious and sectarian schools not embraced in the 
public educational system of the State by furnishing 
free textbooks to the children attending such schools. 
In response to this contention Chief Justice Hughes, 
who wrote the opinion in the Supreme Court, quoted 
the words of the Louisiana Supreme Court.* And they 
are important. 


One may scan the acts in vain to ascertain where any money is 
appropriated for the purpose of school books for the use of any church, 
private, sectarian, or even public school. The appropriations were 
made for the specific purpose of purchasing school books for the use of 
the school children of the State, free of cost to them. It was for their 
benefit and the resulting benefit to the State that the appropriations 
were made. True, these children attend some schools, public or 
private, sectarian or non-sectarian, and that the books are to be 
furnished to them for their use, free of cost, whichever they attend. 
The schools, however, are not the beneficiaries of the appropriations. 
They obtain nothing from them, nor are they relieved of a single 
obligation because of them. The school children and the State alone 
are the beneficiaries. It is true also that the sectarian schools which 
some of the children attend instruct their pupils in religion, and books 
are used for that purpose, but one may diligently search the acts, 
though without result, in an effort to find anything to the effect that 
it is the purpose of the State to furnish religious books for the use 
of such children. . . . What the statute contemplates is that the same 


or et al. v Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 U. S. 370. 
*168 La. 1020. 
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books are furnished children attending the public schools shall be 
furnished children attending private schools. That is the only practical 
way of interpreting and executing the statutes, and this is what the 
board of education is doing. Among these books, naturally, none is to 
be expected, adapted to religious instruction. And the Chief Justice 
in affirming the validity of the appropriations, adds, “Viewing the statute 
as having the effect thus attributed to it, we cannot doubt that the 
taxing power of the State is exerted for a public purpose. The legis- 
lature does not segregate private schools, or their pupils, as_ its 
beneficiaries or attempt to interfere with any matters of exclusively 
private concern. Its interest is education, broadly; its method, com- 
prehensive. Individual interests are aided only as the common interest 
is safeguarded.” 


The opinion in the Cochrane case must not be 
stretched too far. It cannot be said that it is the bene- 
diction of the Supreme Court on the furnishing of free 
textbooks. The decision is couched in general terms. 
The case must be considered from this angle: the test 
of public purpose in connection with taxation and what 
is general welfare leaves the state legislature with 
broad discretion, which will not be upset unless it is 
a plain case of departure from public purpose. And 
this case contains the germ of the child benefit theory. 

The child benefit theory was specifically applied to 
the bus transportation situation in Maryland.’ Here 
there was an application for a writ of mandamus by a 
pupil in a parochial school to compel the Board of 
Education to transport him in accordance with the 
law. The writ was granted and the Board appealed on 
the ground that this was a diversion of public money 
for a private purpose. In holding for the pupil the 
Court made some important observations. Among 
them is the statement, “Whether it is private within 
that rule appears to be, finally, whether it is in further- 
ance of a public function in seeing that all children 
attend some school, and in so doing have the protection 
from traffic hazards. School attendance is compulsory, 
and attendance at a private or parochial school is a 





TBoard of Education of Baltimore v Wheat, decided in Court of Appeals, May 
20, 1938, : 
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compliance with the law.” And, after discussing the 
furnishing of textbooks, the court continues, “Starting 
with the interest which the State is acknowledged to 
have in seeing that all children of school age acquire 
an education by attending some school, and the fact 
that they are complying with the law in going to such 
a school as the parochial school involved in this case, 
their accommodation in the buses appears to the Court 
to be within the proper limits of the duty imposed. 
Compliance having been made dangerous in a much 
greater degree, removal of the danger to any extent 
would seem to be within the same public function.” 
These words at the conclusion sound a great deal like 
the words of the late Pontiff, Pius XI, quoted at the 
beginning of this article in re the function of the State 
in “removing public impediments” in the way of the 
proper education of the youth. 

It is true that the case places a great deal of em- 
phasis on the matter of traffic hazards, and was decided 
by a divided court. But there is the application of the 
theory that the benefits, such as books, transportation, 
are conferred upon the child and not upon the system 
of education of which he is a part. 

Just what is the status of this idea today? Rhode 
Island gives the pupils of private schools equal rights 
in transportation with the pupils of the public schools. 
Kansas grants. equal privileges in this regard to the 
private schools.° New Hampshire put a law into effect 
in 1987. Iowa provides for the transportation of any 
pupil.2° The constitutionality of this was upheld by 
the Attorney-General. Indiana uses the term “paro- 
chial school” in its mandatory legislation.": Illinois 
makes it mandatory.’? In Massachusetts the idea was 


supported by the Attorney-General in an opinion filed 


8Amendment to Ch. 70, April 25, 1937. 

Ch. 292, 1937, amending sects. 72-601 and others. 
WSect. 4197, Laws of 1935. 

Sect. 1933. 

Senate Bill No. 497.58. 
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on December 23, 1936.%* In Michigan this matter was 
provided for in the regular session of the 1939 Legisla- 
ture by amendments to sections 7379 and 7349 of the 
laws of Michigan.'* Oklahoma House Bill No. 623 
which passed both houses in April, 1939 gives equal 
rights to those pupils of parochial and private schools 
where the schools are located along or near the route 
designated for the public bus by the School Board. The 
Missouri Legislature, following sect. 41, art. IV, of 
the State Constitution, passed a revision bill to include 
in the free transportation law the pupils of private 
schools, except such as are operated for profit.'® 

To revert to Wisconsin for just a moment. The 
Milquet case which was contra to the furnishing of 
bus transportation has been noted earlier. But atten- 
tion must be directed to a decision by Circuit Judge 
James Wickham in a bus transportation case arising 
near Cadott in this State. The case involved the trans- 
portation of children attending parochial schools. In 
this case the Judge held that they were entitled to the 
same privileges as those attending public schools. And 
he followed the child benefit theory in outlining his 
reasons for the holding.’® Whether this case has been 
appealed cannot be stated at this time. But if it is, 
it will be interesting to see what the present Supreme 
Court will do with the Milquet case in the light of this 
most recent theory. And the decision in the lower court 
is indicative of the growing favor of the theory even 
in States that have held to the contrary opinion. 

Thus, there is a definite tendency becoming more 
apparent in the civil law favoring the granting of bus 
transportation to children of parochial and private 
schools. It is based on the idea that this is a benefit to 
the child and not to the educational system. It recog- 





In re St. 1936, c. 390, amending sect. 5, ch. 40, Ter. Ed. 
House enrolled Act No. 23, effective Sept. 29, 1939. 
Amending sect. 9197, art. 2, ch. 57. 
Cf. Catholic Herald-Citizen, April 6, 1940. 
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nizes the rights of the parents in the matter of educa- 
tion, and that these rights arise from certain obliga- 
tions. And it holds that these obligations are fulfilled by 
sending the children to private and parochial schools. 
There is a softening of the old idea that education is 
something apart from the family, that educational sys- 
tems are to supplant the family. This is indicated in 
the Wheat case cited earlier. The place of the private 
and the parochial school in the present educational sys- 
tem is being grudgingly recognized. And the impor- 
tance of the parochial school will grow as the impor- 
tance of religion in education becomes more apparent. 

If these matters come up for settlement care must 
be taken to ascertain the provisions of the State Con- 
stitutions, sectarian amendments and the like. Look to 
the language so that the terminology will be clear. 
Consider educational necessities and modern trends. 
And the child benefit theory is powerful today in the 
light of the holding that the benefit to the child is a 
benefit to the State. It can be supported in the light 
of grants which are given, such as dental services, 
free lunch, visiting nurses, etc., and the application 
of government funds for broad purposes under an 
expanding view of public and general welfare. 

What the future will bring is a matter of conjecture. 
But the tendency seems to be swinging toward the 
child benefit theory in the matter of bus transporta- 
tion. And it is to be hoped that the grants will continue 
to increase, that the world may see the flowering of the 
truth of the quotation from Silvio Antoniano which 
Pope Pius XI uses in his Encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, “The more closely the temporal 
power of the nation aligns itself with the spiritual, 
and the more it fosters the latter, by so much more it 
contributes to the commonwealth. For it is the aim 
of the ecclesiastical authority by the use of spiritual 
means, to form good Christians in accordance with 
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its own particular end and object: and in doing this it 
helps at the same time to form good citizens, and pre- 
pares them to meet their obligations as members of 
civil society.” 


An Old Tradition In a 
New Day 


Dom J. HuGH DIMAN, O. S. B. 


Reprinted from the PortsMouTH AssociATION BULLETIN, June, 1941, 


UR Western civilization, so far as its intellectual 

and spiritual side are concerned, is the child of 
Ancient Greek philosophy and the Christian religion. 
It has always been deeply penetrated with the con- 
sciousness of the power and validity of human reason 
in all the concerns of life; at the same time it has 
been for the most part willingly submissive to the 
guidance of a purely supernatural faith in a Divine 
Revelation, and this is nothing else than the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

The second of these two statements could hardly 
have been disputed until less than a century ago, but it 
can be today. A large section of Christendom, including 
considerable portions of populations in countries still 
nominally Christian, have cast loose their moorings 
and have started forth upon unknown seas. To the 
natural consequences that followed was added one 
somewhat unexpected: where religious belief has dis- 
appeared, rational thinking has followed with sur- 
prising speed. The most striking manifestation of 
this is the utter confusion in so many minds when 
called upon to state basic or guiding principles. 
Perhaps this is more noticeable and deplorable in the 
field of education than anywhere else. 
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However, the situation is not such a gloomy one, if 
we look at the entire picture. Embracing in our 
thought the whole field of education, we can easily 
discover that the central current of educational history 
has not been swept from its course by the turbulent 
streams that have been scattering their waters about 
it on all sides. On the contrary, the central current 
or (leaving figures aside) that old and great tradition 
of education which has a life behind it of over twenty- 
five centuries, is facing the problem with the calm 
confidence that it alone holds the key to its solution. 
The secret of this confidence lies in the fact that it still 
holds firmly to the Christian religion and that it has a 
complete confidence in the human reason. Its philoso- 
phy of nature is based on the twofold conviction that 
the physical universe is rationally constructed, and 
that man has an organ—the rational intellect—that 
is ordained to read its secrets as far as possible within 
definite limits. 

The great names of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
are associated with that extraordinary outburst of 
philosophic thought in early Greece that has had such 
a permanent effect on our own civilization. Four or 
five centuries later, there occurred in an obscure vil- 
lage in the East (and almost unnoticed by the outside 
world at the time) that incomparable and stupendous 
event, since known in the annals of Christian history 
as the Incarnation. By the eyes of faith this has always 
been seen as nothing less than the coming to the world 
of God Himself in the person of His son Jesus Christ. 

It was the gradual fusion of these two forces—the 
natural and the supernatural, human wisdom and 
Divine Revelation —that finally gave to Europe and 
later to the whole of our Western civilization that dis- 
tinctive stamp which has marked off the collection of 
peoples described as Christendom from all the rest of 
the world. This stamp is, or rather was, their docility 
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as a whole to the teachings of the Christian faith, 
together with their determined rationalism (meaning 
the right use of reason in the whole order of nature) 
and their devotion to the pursuit of the natural 
sciences, which are such predominating notes in all 
Western cultures. 

Philosophies of education always faithfully reflect 
the types of culture of the peoples and times that gave 
them birth and afterwards moulded their development. 
Thus our great tradition of education has been formed 
by the intellectual and spiritual struggles of our 
civilization since its earliest days. This has bequeathed 
to us as an inheritance the duty of preserving the old 
values according to which religion, philosophy and 
science have been the beacon lights which have guided 
each new generation on its way. Recent education has 
eliminated to a great extent religion and philosophy, 
but it still claims science as its ally. Fortunately many 
leaders of science today are restive under this alleged 
alliance. Certainly, when historically understood, sci- 
ence belongs to the very heart and soul of the old 
tradition. 

In the meantime, this old tradition is steadily gather- 
ing new strength for the coming years. Now, as 
always, her edifice is supported by three strong 
columns: a rational philosophy, a revealed religion, 
and an authoritative institution—the Catholic Church. 
What, one might ask, are the corresponding supports 
of recent education? 


Unchanging Principles in a Changing World 


Any tradition that has had a life of twenty-five 
centuries must have lived fully in every age it was 
passing through. If so, it should be as contemporary 
with the twentieth century as with the fourth for 
instance, or the thirteenth. Such is the case with the 
central current of our old tradition of education. Its 
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basic principles are perennial and so ever ancient and 
yet ever new. Space forbids adequate treatment of 
this subject, but I have selected three examples that 
may serve as illustrations of its truth. 

First basic principle: the underlying principles of 
life and those of education are and must be identically 
the same in their respective fields. In other words 
since the whole object of education is to form man, 
its prime end must be dictated by the prime end of man 
himself. It further follows that all the subordinate 
ends of education must be pursued with reference to 
this final end. This gives a principle organization 
drawn from the ultimate purpose and end of life, 
giving its value to every median step, and reaching 
down to such practical questions as the choice of school 
or college, the preparation for a career, or even for 
getting a job. 

This descent from the top is the real secret and 
proper kind of organization. It is very different from 
the kind much in vogue today, which begins at the 
bottom. The first thought here is to prepare in school 
or college to get a job, or, in more polite language, to 
make sure of employment of some kind that will keep 
one going for a few years at least after graduation. 
With this prospect ahead of him, the aspirant for 
getting along trusts that, by succession of fortunate 
breaks, he will somehow acquire an education and per- 
haps in the end achieve the purpose of his existence. 

It must be repeated, however, that that order to be 
followed in the organization of education which is 
supported by the great tradition imposes one formid- 
able task which is inevitable and cannot be avoided or 
curtailed. We must know the end before we make the 
beginning. Where shall we find the answer to the ques- 
tion: what is the ultimate end and purpose of life 
toward which every preceding step must be directed— 
and for which all education must prepare? This ques- 
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tion brings up the second of the basic principles to 
which we are limiting the discussion. 

Second basic principle: education is not an autono- 
mous science. It cannot accordingly of itself answer 
the question: What is the end and purpose of life? 
This question has to do with ultimates and transcen- 
dentals, and consequently must be referred to one or 
the other of the two sovereign sciences whose special 
province is the treatment of these supreme issues. 
These sciences are philosophy and theology, that is, 
the systematic exposition of human wisdom and of 
Divine Revelation. Of these we must hear the voice 
of human wisdom first on the principle gratia sup- 
pontt naturam. Grace supposes nature and employs 
it for her own higher purposes. 

Thus we emphasize the fact that the educational 
philosophy of the great tradition is not agnostic. It 
answers the questions, which so much of modern 
education avoids, by an appeal to its perennial philoso- 
phy. This, though human and hence liable to error, 
and though in its long history it has passed through 
many periods of decline and even of faithlessness to 
its own high standards, yet today exhibits a vigor and 
a calm confidence in the future that none of its competi- 
tors enjoy. 

Third basic principle: the underlying fact, of which 
account must be taken in any theory of education, is 
the nature of the being to be educated. To this rule man 


is no exception, and this compels us to consider the 
nature of man. 


The Nature of Man 


The classic definition of man in our philosophy is 
“a rational soul in an animal body.” This at once 
makes it evident that, while education must take ac- 
count of the whole nature, body and soul alike, yet, as 
man’s possession of a rational soul is what divides him 
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from the lower animals, it is this soul that must re- 
ceive special attention. 

The first property of the human soul that we should 
emphasize is that it is self-active. It is not inert sub- 
stance that can be dealt with by a master very much 
as clay is dealt with by a sculptor. On the contrary, 
the self-activity of the soul makes its possessor the 
chief agent, under God, of his own life, more determin- 
ing in its development than are parents or teachers 
or anyone else. However, this self-acquired education, 
from all the experience of life, is not formal education. 
The latter is imparted by instruction from masters and 
is generally received in schools and colleges. 

Psychology teaches us further that the soul has two 
dominant powers; the intellect and the will. It is in this 
double endowment of the human soul that practically 
the very heart of the traditional or Catholic philosophy 
of education finds its unique value and its explanation. 

The intellect is the one of the two powers that na- 
turally strives towards the true. The will is the one 
that naturally strives towards the good. It is easy 
to see in this vital endowment of the soul itself almost 
a complete forecast of the full development of Catholic 
pedagogy, so far as the natural powers of man are 
concerned. The function of the teacher will be to de- 
velop the soul’s natural tendency to the true, and so we 
have wisdom as the goal. In the effort of the teacher 
to foster the tendency to the good, we have virtue. 
These two efforts on the part of teacher and pupil 
alike prepare the way for intellectual and moral educa- 
tion in our regular school courses. 

Before going on to this, however, it seems necessary 
to speak briefly of another and very fundamental 
aspect of education. Its omission would invalidate all 
that has gone before as a true account of the Catholic 
philosophy of the subject. We have spoken so far of 
man’s nature and its powers as if they were altogether 
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good. This is the way Rousseau and many naturalistic 
humanists today always speak of human nature, but 
unfortunately it is neither realistic nor true. There is 
a dark mystery in life, transmitted from age to age, 
that we call Original Sin. This, while not destroying 
human nature, has deeply wounded it and has dis- 
ordered man’s reason, and weakened or perverted his 
will. The present condition of the world is a witness 
to this. Christianity recognizes that man is fallen, but 
also restored, and that it is its own mission, not only 
to develop man’s natural powers, but also to follow 
the work of the Divine Master in restoration and 
redemption. It is because of this that we can see man 
in his restored glory and see all nature bathed in the 
rays of a supernatural light that “maketh all things 
new.” 
The Catholic Ideal of Education 


Education is a science of ideals. It is the answer 
given to the eternal and eternally haunting question, 
what is the end and purpose of life? What is the 
supreme and ultimate good for which we are striving 
and for which we must train our children? The way 
anyone answers these questions is the result of his 
general philosophy of life, and this in turn has 
naturally formed itself about his own personal ideals. 

It is a grave fault of most of our contemporary 
theories of education that they have no philosophy of 
life. The result is what should have been expected. 
Where the school or college does not give a sound 
philosophy of life, false ones are pretty apt to fill the 
gap. There are institutions of learning where good 
scholarship in many different lines is available to 
students, and yet with the result that their own minds 
are often impoverished and their conceptions of life 
lowered. 

In the past, our forefathers kept all these matters 
and questions steadily before their eyes. They did not 
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give a tenth part of the attention we do today to meth- 
ods of teaching, of school organization or of mental 
tests and measurements, but they asked themselves 
continually, what is the end and aim of all we are 
doing? 

It is the supreme merit of the Catholic philosophy 
of education that it bases itself firmly on its philosophy 
of life. It proclaims in clear and sure accents that 
God is man’s end and eternal good. Catholic philosophy 
and theology agree on this, though the theology vastly 
deepens and enriches the verdict of philosophy. God 
is the source, the support and end of all being—our 
lives, our thoughts, our acts and everything else. So 
far from eliminating this ultimate and supreme reality 
from our schools, we make it their beginning, their 
end and their all. 

A boy or girl at school, or a student in college, who 
builds up the structure of his life around this secret 
source of spiritual strength and mental sanity has the 
surest guarantee that anyone can have in this world 
that he has found the Summum Bonum which will 
bring him to the desired country in the end. 

It would, of course, be a profound mistake to believe 
that the imperative insistence on a religious foundation 
for education can imply any disparagement of the 
ordinary intellectual, scientific and “cultural” courses 
in school that occupy so much of our time. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The Creator and 
Sustainer of the world is the support also of rational 
thought and scientific demonstration. The Being who 
is “the Eternal Beauty” inspires also the works of man 
that fill the world with art and poetry and song. 

An education which is liberal and free, and prepares 
for life, can have no other foundation than that handed 
down to us by the unbroken tradition of Catholic truth. 
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The Liturgy and the Rural 
Life Movement 


LoIs MALLOY AND CHARLENE GAFFNEY 


Reprinted from Lirurcicat Arts, May, 1941 

From the standpoint of comparison it is found that 
both the Liturgical Movement and the Cooperative 
Movement are opposed to the extremes of individual- 
ism and collectivism, and from a positive view both 
call for an active return and exercise of the spirit of 
common fellowship and of mutual aid and support. 
Neither movement, to be effective, can exist per se, 
apart from the other. A cooperative movement exist- 
ing or operating as a mere economic venture has 
known a certain amount of success; but only that suc- 
cess which is measured in the light of the materialistic 
philosophy of our modern, pagan civilization. 

A cooperative movement as advocated by the Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference is the manifestation of the 
Mystical Body among men. It was this phase of the 
problem that engrossed the attention of a discussion 
group of the Social Forum at Saint Benedict’s College, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota, recently. Looking at the situa- 
tion from a practical point of view, the question arose 
as to what could be done to bring Mr. Blank, who con- 
tributes stained glass windows to the parish and whose 
name is foremost among the contributors to the Sun- 
day collections, to realize that the majority of his 
employes are living far under the standards of “rea- 
sonable and frugal comfort’? 

The answer to the question was found to be in the 
introducing of the spirit of the liturgy into the parish 
by means of the missa recitata. In this manner Mr. 
Blank, in his gradual realization of the Mystical Body 
through his participation in liturgical worship, would 
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come to know the spirit of cooperation. This spirit 
would impregnate not only his spiritual life but also 
his daily contact with men and women who work for 
him. 

Thus we see that the two movements must of neces- 
sity operate as a unity to bring about a state of society 
where men act under the inspiration of being mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. Man cannot conceive of 
spiritual cooperation in prayer as divorced from co- 
operation in the relationships which he has with his 
fellowmen, such relationships which of themselves are 
essentially spiritual as well as physical—flowing from 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Introducing liturgical practices into a parish is not 
an easy task for a college student. As one member of 
the discussion group at Saint Benedict’s pointed out, 
“T proposed the use of the Missal and the missa re- 
citata to the parish priest and to a group of my friends 
only to find out the following week that I was joining 
a convent, as was evidenced by my monastic tendencies 
at public worship.” This conclusion drawn by Catho- 
lics in a parish shows how little the lay person’s place 
is recognized in Catholic circles. The idea of the “lay 
priesthood” has yet to become functional in the lives 
of the laity. 


The Liturgical Movement needs the Cooperative 
Movement, for in itself and by itself it cannot func- 
tion except through an organic means. The relation- 
ship existing between the two movements is functional 
in nature. The Cooperative Movement needs the Lit- 
urgy to bring into it that spiritual element which 
raises it from the level of a purely economic endeavor 
to the dignity found in men working together in har- 
mony and in the spirit of Christ. 


Just as we buy a share in a cooperative, so do we 
merit a share in the Mystical Body through our ban- 
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tism; and just as our rebates depend upon ou partici- 
pation in the working cooperative, so shall our rebates 
or rewards from being members of the Mystical Body 
depend upon our participation as members thereof. It 
is only when we participate in the spirit of the liturgy, 
in the spirit of cooperation and of mutual aid that we 
reap the richest reward of our membership. 


Some Things New and Old 


CREMATION 


Does the Catholic Church forbid cremation, and if 
so, why? 


Except in very exceptional circumstances, crema- 
tion of the bodies of the dead is forbidden by the 
Catholic Church. In the new Code of Canon Law, 
Canon 1203, it says: “The bodies of the Faithful must 
be buried, cremation being reprobated. Should anyone 
in any way order his body to be cremated, this order 
cannot lawfully be carried out, and any stipulation, 
will or disposition to the effect must be disregarded.” 

On May 19, 1886, the Holy Office published a decree 
on this matter in these terms: “It is forbidden to 
be enrolled in any lodge or society, the purpose of 
which is to promote cremation, without incurring the 
censures laid upon Masonic societies; and that it is 
also forbidden to order one’s body to be cremated.” 

That is the official ruling of the Catholic Church on 
the subject of cremation. Of course in special cir- 
cumstances, such as an epidemic of plague or great 
slaughter in war, the rule against cremation might 
be relaxed. 

The traditional rule of the Christian Church has 
been to bury the bodies of the Faithful: cremation 
is a custom going back to the pagan ages. The Cata- 
combs are the surest evidence that from the earliest 
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times the Christian Church buried the bodies of the 
dead, and did not follow the pagan custom of crema- 
tion. The Catacombs were primarily places of burial, 
only secondarily places of refuge or worship. Indeed 
the liturgical rule to enclose relics of the saints in 
altars of the Catholic Church derives from the ancient 
custom of celebrating the Divine Mysteries over the 
burial place of the departed. 

Therefore the advocates of cremation, if they have 
any regard for history, must acknowledge the his- 
torical fact that burial—and not cremation — was 
normal in the Christian Church from its very begin- 
ning. 


BASILICA 


I read recently that a basilica was consecrated in the 
United States. What is a basilica? 

Originally the word basilica meant a Christian 
church built after the style of the Roman public and 
private halls, such as a court of justice or some other 
Roman public building. Look up the subject in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

But the word has also a special ecclesiastical mean- 
ing, and it designates certain of the more important 
churches which enjoy special canonical privileges. 
Of these there are two classes: the major or patri- 
archal basilicas, and the minor basilicas. 

The major or patriarchal basilicas are of great im- 
portance, because to them is attached something of 
the most imposing grandeur of Christendom. 

In Rome the patriarchal basilicas are Saint John 
Lateran, which is the cathedral church of the Pope as 
Bishop of Rome and Patriarch of the West. Saint 
Peter’s is the basilica of the Patriarch of Alexandria; 
Saint Mary Major that of the Patriarch of Antioch; 
Saint Laurence-Outside-the-Walls that of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. Adjoining these basilicas were form- 
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erly residences for the Patriarchs whenever they 
happened to be staying in Rome. 

A special feature of these major basilicas is that 
they possess a papal throne, and the high altar at 
which none but the Pope, Patriarch of the West, offici- 
ates except by special permission conveyed by a Papal 
Bull. 

Among the minor basilicas are the churches at 
Loretto, Padua, Lourdes, Ecce Homo in Jerusalem, the 
Little Flower at Lisieux consecrated by Cardinal 
Pacelli (Pope Pius XII). In the United States are the 
Cathedral Basilica of the Assumption at Baltimore, 
and the Basilica of Saint Mary at Minneapolis, conse- 
crated by the Papal Legate, Cardinal Dougherty, June 
27, 1941. 

Among the privileges of a basilica is the right of 
wearing the cappa magna in choir by the canons or 
members of the collegiate chapter. 


SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


Frequently I have read the statement that there is 
no salvation outside the Catholic Church. Is that not 
assuming too much for your Church? 

No, it is not. First of all, because the Church is not 
ours but Christ’s, and we are but members of it. 

Secondly Our Lord and Founder said: He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shali be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned (Mark, xvi, v. 16). 
The statement that outside the Church there is no 
salvation was definitely laid down in the second cen- 
tury by the greatest scholar of Alexandria, Origen. 
Saint Ignatius of Antioch, who lived in the second 
century, taught the necessity of union with the Church 
in the person of the Bishop. 

In the third century the martyr Bishop, Saint 
Irenaeus, in his book against heretics, declared that 
the truths of Christianity may be found only in the 
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Church, wherein they are handed on unbroken by 
the succession of the Bishops. Also in the third cen- 
tury Saint Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage and Martyr, 
in his book on the Unity of the Church, put it this way: 
“He cannot have God for his Father who has not the 
Church for his Mother.” Saint Augustine of Hippo, 
fifth century, in his book on Baptism, said: “There is 
no salvation outside the Church. Does anyone deny 
that?” 

The Fourth Ecumenical Council of the Lateran in 
1215 defined that “There is one universal Church of 
the Faithful, outside which no one at all is saved.” 

Last of all there is the famous Bull Unam Sanctam 
of Pope Boniface VIII (A.D. 1302) in which that Pope 
declared: “We declare, state, define and pronounce 
that it is altogether necessary for salvation that every 
human creature be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” 

There are two meanings to these declarations: one 
positive, the other negative. The positive sense means 
that whosoever is saved requires both sanctifying and 
actual grace. That is, salvation by Baptism, which is 
the external rite of incorporation into the visible 
Church. In the negative sense, it means that whoso- 
ever loves God above all things or has what is called 
perfect charity, has also the desire to do all that God 
wishes him to do, and has therefore, at least implicitly 
the wish to enter the Church. And God, as the theo- 
logians teach, takes the will for the deed. Such persons 
in desire, if not in fact, are members of the Body of 
Christ, which is His Church. 





